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SOCIETIES 

NEW YORK BRANCH OP THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

A JOINT meeting with the Section of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the New York Academy of Sciences was held on 
November 28, 1910, with an afternoon session at the psychological 
laboratory of Columbia University and an evening session at the 
American Museum of Natural History. Between these sessions, an 
informal dinner was held at the Faculty Club of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The New York Branch, in the hope of having an unusually 
large attendance and participation at its next or mid-winter meeting, 
voted to refer the date and management of this meeting to the 
executive committee with power. (February 3-4 was set as the date 
of this meeting.) 

The Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
Academy of Sciences voted to submit to the council of the Academy 
the following nominations for sectional officers for the year 1911: 
for vice-president and chairman, Professor R. S. "Woodworth; for 
secretary, Dr. F. Lyman Wells. (These nominations have since 
been confirmed.) The section also voted to recommend to the favor- 
able consideration of the council the application of Professor C. C. 
Trowbridge for a grant from the Herrmann Research Fund for as- 
sistance in a study of the migrations of birds. (This grant has since 
been allowed by the council.) 

The following scientific program was presented : 
Practise Effects in Free Association: F. Lyman Wells. 

When subjects are practised in the free association test through 
a long series of different words each day, there normally appears a 
decrease in the association time that may be as high as forty per 
cent. This practise effect consists essentially in bringing down the 
long times of a series to the approximate level of the few words 
showing the shortest time at the beginning of practise. It is an 
overcoming of the resistances originally present in the majority of 
responses. It is very striking that the practise effect of this test, 
where the given situation is essentially different in each observation, 
is not markedly less than in other psychological tests where the situa- 
tions are the same or but slightly different, as in the addition or the 
number checking tests. Besides this practise effect in the reaction 
time, it also appears that there are certain changes in the character 
of the responses; they tend to become more specific, but also more 
superficial, and less determined by the influence of so-called emo- 
tional "complexes." 
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Drowsiness: H. L. Hollingworth. 

This paper reports an attempt to study the hitherto inadequately 
explored transition state between waking and sleeping. Two ob- 
servers have for two years recorded hallucinations occurring during 
the drowsy state, and typical cases are reported. Their examina- 
tion discloses several clearly-defined principles or tendencies, the 
exposition of which seems to constitute a fairly true though perhaps 
only partially complete analysis of the state of drowsiness. 

1. Transformation of imagery type. Imagery modes ordinarily 
vague and feeble become dominant and vivid, even tending to re- 
place customary imagery habits. Thus H — who is predominantly 
auditory and motor in type and can only with difficulty summon up 
visual images of even the most moderate vividness — has, in the 
drowsy state, visual experiences which constantly startle him by their 
clearness. I — to whom visual imagery is a common habit, but who, 
in her waking consciousness, can not understand what kinesthetic 
imagery is like — tends, in the drowsy state, to relive motor experi- 
ences almost exclusively. 

2. Substitution of three types, sensory, perseverative, and ideal. 
"Within the drowsiness fusion a present impression, a perseverative 
tendency, or even a pure memory element often substitutes itself for 
some other datum whose role it fills in the perceived composition of 
the hallucination. 

3. Fluid association on a sensory basis, with removal of constrain- 
ing mental sets and controls, leading to bizarre analogies, naive 
statements, and unusual verbal juxtapositions. 

4. Isolation. Association trains may develop when the drowsy 
state is extended over a long period of time, and show the same 
behavior as do the "flash-light" perceptual or ideational states in 
drowsiness proper, the essential thing being the release of all intel- 
lectual inhibition. 

5. Grandeur and vastness characterize the simpler perceptual 
complications as well as the more developed thought processes. 

6. Amnesia for processes and events occurring during the drowsy 
state comes quickly. 

7. Absence of special symbolism, except in so far as the halluci- 
nation reflects the recent experiences or occupations and hence, per- 
haps, the fundamental interests of the observer. 

Summary. The drowsiness hallucination seems to be a "flash- 
light" perceptual fusion or complication, and is further character- 
ized by transformation of imagery type ; sensory, perseverative, and 
ideal substitution ; fluid association on a sensory basis ; and by isola- 
tion of association trains when they develop ; and it is accompanied 
by tendencies toward grandeur and vastness, by rapidly ensuing 
amnesia, and by absence of symbolism. 
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Mental Hygiene: Clyde Furst. 

A collection of items from biography and autobiography selected 
so as to illustrate the ways in which such material may suggest fruit- 
ful fields and methods for psychological study. 

Thus, in the field of mental hygiene, individual equipment for 
sensation, and individual habits of confinement or exercise, food and 
sleep, and individual habits of work appear to have an adjustable 
relation to youth and age, to climate, season, and weather, and to 
weekly and daily rhythms of efficiency. 

Similarly, environment, appliances, habit and variety, freedom 
and restraint, society and solitude may be, at least partially, con- 
trolled in their effect upon mental attitudes, interests, aims, and 
ideals, as these, in turn, are related to mental spontaneity and 
efficiency. 

Study of mental action and reaction may thus be directed toward 
a definite selection of stimulus and a deliberate adoption of methods 
of work that will enhance both the welfare of the mental mechanism 
and the quality of its product. 
Subjectifying the Objective: Dickinson S. Miller. 

It has been maintained that the meaning of the proposition "It 
ought to be" can never be expressed by any proposition about human 
feelings, preferences, approvals, or the like; that there is something 
objective and absolute in the ethical proposition which is missing in 
the psychological form. But there is an exactly analogous relation 
between subjective and objective statement in a long list of cases 
other than the ethical. Thus we make objective statements about 
what is comic, and their absoluteness is lost when we only state 
propositions about human feelings of amusement. The whole column 
of correlatives would run as follows: obligation — approval; the 
comic — amusement; the beautiful — esthetic pleasure; value — desire; 
the strange — surprise; the sublime — awe; probability — expectation; 
"up and down" — certain feelings of effort and relaxation, etc. In 
each of these cases the one term has an objective and absolute char- 
acter which is missed in the other, the other making a psychological 
and personal reference which is absent from the first; the meaning 
of the first can not be translated, without change, into the second. 
This fact is, however, fully explicable, and must needs be so because 
the person subject to the feelings does not in his primary experience 
psychologize upon himself or class what he feels as his own feeling. 

"Why in all these cases does the objective come by reflective 
people to be subjectified? And in what does subjectifying consist? 
The objective in such cases is subjectified simply because it is found 
to vary of necessity with the life and organism of the person experi- 
encing it; and in this very fact and in nothing else consists its 
subjectivity. 
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Secondary Qualities: Frederick J. B. Woodbridge. 

The usual question suggested by the mention of secondary quali- 
ties is that of their existential status, namely, in what context may 
they be said to possess reality or to exist? The discussion of this 
question does not appear to have been profitable in the history of 
thought. It has moreover tended to divert attention from more im- 
portant considerations. 

Since secondary qualities do exist in the context of experience, 
one may ask what function they there serve. In answer to this ques- 
tion it may be pointed out that they serve as the means of identify- 
ing different efficiencies. Their importance, for instance, in chemical 
analysis and in the use of the spectrum is evident. It is to be noted 
that while they are the indices of efficiency, so to speak, no efficiency 
is assigned to them directly. Their methodological value appears to 
be thus their value as signs. Furthermore, the existence of second- 
ary qualities appears to be bound up with the specific differentiation 
of the nervous system in the direction of sense organs. Indeed, it 
appears impossible to assign any other function to the development 
of sense organs and a coordinating nervous system than that of 
securing reaction of the organism to its environment by means of a 
specialization in view of the operation of secondary qualities. Bring- 
ing together, then, the considerations based upon the methodological 
value of secondary qualities and those based upon the significance 
of secondary qualities in the development of the sense organs and 
the nervous system, it would appear that reaction to secondary qual- 
ities as stimuli would afford both a criterion for the existence of 
consciousness and a definition of consciousness itself. In the life of 
an organism such reactions would serve as indications of the general 
connectedness of its surroundings. 
A Forgotten Pragmatist: Ludwig Feuerbach: Eobert H. Lowie. 

"While it is commonly assumed that Germany lags behind in the 
development of pragmatic philosophy, the speaker contended that 
the theoretical principles of pragmatism have been long ago defended 
by Ernst Mach, while a humanistic conception of philosophy, joined 
with a conception of truth identical with that of Schiller and James, 
was postulated by Ludwig Feuerbach nearly seventy years ago. As 
modern pragmatism is primarily a protest against neo-Hegelism, so 
Feuerbach 's philosophy meant a secession from the older Hegelian 
school. Like James, Feuerbach insisted that philosophy must be 
based on the totality of human nature as opposed to its exclusively 
rational components. As an empiricist and nominalist, Feuerbach 
taught the primacy of the concrete as compared with the abstract. 
His refusal to abstract from the given totality of human nature pre- 
vented him from holding the materialistic views erroneously ascribed 
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to him. He considered reality and thought as incommensurate, and 
accordingly rejected all systems as artificially cramping the contents 
of experience. In the treatment of his special problem, the phi- 
losophy of religion, Feuerbach pursues a method strikingly similar 
to that of James and Schiller in their critique of "pure truth" and 
of Mach in his critique of the Ding an sich: the divine is recognized 
as based on human traits mystified and set up as non-human by the 
religious consciousness. Feuerbach 's atheism in no way contravenes 
his pragmatism; for it is based not on the metaphysical question of 
the existence of the deity, but on the purely practical question 
whether religion has "worked" satisfactorily. This Feuerbach de- 
nies, considering religion an obstacle to social and political progress ; 
but this difference from James and Schiller is merely a difference in 
the interpretation of historical data and only emphasizes his insist- 
ence on pragmatic standards. 

R. S. Woodworth, 

Secretary. 
Columbia Univebsity. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. George San- 
tayana. Cambridge: Harvard University. 1910. Pp. viii + 214. 
The founder and editor of the Harvard Studies in Comparative Lit- 
erature, Professor W. H. Schofield, is certainly to be congratulated upon 
this first volume of his series. Comparative literature is still caviare to 
the general; Professor Santayana's charming essay reveals it as "bread 
of angels " — to use Dante's phrase for the knowledge that is at once 
delectable and sustaining. The author, indeed, is modest enough about 
his book. " It contains," he says, " the impressions of an amateur, the 
appreciations of an ordinary reader, concerning three great writers. . . . 
I am no specialist in the study of Lucretius; I am not a Dante scholar 
nor a Goethe scholar. . . . My excuse for writing about them, notwith- 
standing, is merely the human excuse which every new poet has for 
writing about the spring." But Professor Santayana is by no means as 
ingenuous as he sounds. Later, anent the "Vita Nuova," he shows the 
claws behind the velvety innocence. " The learned will dispute forever 
on the exact basis and meaning of these confessions of Dante. The 
learned are perhaps not those best fitted to solve the problem. It is a 
matter for literary tact and sympathetic imagination. It must be left to 
the delicate intelligence of the reader, if he has it; and if he has not, 
Dante does not wish to open his heart to him. His enigmatic manner is 
his protection against the intrusion of uncongenial minds." Now I do 
not mean to imply here a disclaimer of "learning" — as opposed, appar- 
ently, to " literary tact and sympathetic imagination," not to say " deli- 
cate intelligence " — that the author may claim a mind not uncongenial to 



